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In this regular series which 
looks at the business-end of 
the music, THE WIRE visits 
Mole Jazz in London's Gray's 
Inn Road and finds not only a 
thriving record retailer, but also 
a fast-becoming prestigious 
jazz label . . . 
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BUDDY 

GUY 


A bluesman, long idolised this 
side of the Atlantic, Buddy Guy 
tells JAMES BALL why he's 
sticking to the long shot of 
winning recognition at home. 


THE CHECKERBOARD LOUNGE, at 423 E 43rd Street, is just a 
few blocks from the site of the Regal Theatre in the south side of 
Chicago. The famous blues venue, host to BB King’s classic 1964 
recording, “Live At The Regal”, is no more. A car park stands in its 
place. But in 1972, eight years after “Live At The Regal” was recorded. 
Buddy Guy established the Checkerboard and he and his club are still 
rooted there. 

‘Most of my day-time customers are older than I am. They are 
Muddy Waters’ age and older. In the 60s I started travelling a lot and I 
used to go back and sit up and buy them drinks during the daytime. 
When I came back from Africa a lot of these older guys, who had 
never travelled around the world, were saying, ‘Well, I know you’re 
going to do just like the rest of the guys do and get on your feet and 


these people had stayed along with me when I wasn’t good at all and so 
I promised I would buy a club. And as long as I would be around I 
would keep a spot there where anybody could come. Now BB King’ll 
stop, Bobby (Bland) will stop. Junior will stop—all the living 
musicans that come through Chicago will stop and have a drink and 
those guys get to see them.’ 

With his roots secure, and despite a long absence of US record 
releases. Buddy Guy holds on to his musical legacy. ‘I’m kind of 
stubborn. Give me a shot at it and I’ll do something with my blues no- 
one’s ever done before It’s a long shot, like betting on a horse 100-1, 
and I don’t know if this horse will ever win but I’m still riding it.’ 

There is a stubborness against commercialism of his music, but 
Buddy Guy is no musical philistine. ‘Before the 60s, when we got 
branded with this “Chicago Blues” thing, my group had to play 
everything. I was doing a James Brown song, a Wilson Pickett song, 
BB King, or Magic Sam, we did jazz, we did what people wanted. 
That was the only way to draw people. But now if I come up there 
tonight and do a James Brown I’d probably get booed off the stage.’ 

Speaking in London between two highly successful nights at the 
Hammersmith Odeon this May, Guy was probably overstating his 
case. For the audience loved everything he played. 


JUST MUSICIANS 

‘In those days, he continued, ‘they weren’t branding you with one 
thing. They just wanted music. You had the dancing crowd, the 
listening crowd. I like it that way because I like pleasing everybody. 
And there wasn’t a line between who you were—or were not—we 

Arriving in Chicago in 1958, Guy decided he had to develop 
something to set himself apart from the ‘master guitarists’ he was 
pitted against in guitar battles, and later played behind at Chess 
records, the label which boasted such legends as Muddy Waters, Little 
Walter, Howlin’ Wolf and Sonny Boy Williamson. 

‘My music is some of everybody I idolise. And that’s all I have. 
When I came to Chicago I didn’t say, “oh jeez, I’ve got to play this 
Chicago style”. I was trying to play a little jazz, BB King, Muddy 
Waters and Little Walter. So when you hear me now you’ll always 
hear some Muddy Waters there somewhere, some BB King .. some 
Lightnin’ Hopkins somewhere—this is Buddy Guy. I don’t have 
anything of my own.’ 
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HOWARD RILEY 



The release of a new triple¬ 
album set from Howard Riley 
on the Impetus label has 
inspired DAVE ILIC to examine 
the pianist's musical history in 
depth. 










































Pianist and composer Stan 
Tracey is one of the most 
respected musicians on the 
British jazz scene. STEPHEN 
GOVE-HUMPHRIES and 
PHILIP HANSON spent an 
afternoon probing the musical 
memories and current 
committment of the man once 
described as 'the Frankenstein 
of the piano'. 

STAN TRACEY 



FROM ENSA TO THE WEST END 

Stan Tracey began his musical careerplay¬ 
ing what may seem an unlikely instrument: ‘I 
don’t know why I chose the accordion really, 
1 think I did on its glitter and gloss. They 
were always studded with shiny stones, and 
always very glossy instruments. There was a 
music shop just round the corner at the top of 
my road and it was the only instrument shop 
I’d ever seen at that age and it just happened to 
be full of accordions and violins. The violin I 
didn’t fancy, so 1 plumped for the accordion. 
I’d be about 11-12, something like that.’ 

didn’t like music of any kind. Well, he liked 
Ragtime Cowboy Joe, but that was the only 
tune I found out that he really liked.’ 

There was no radio in the household'when 

one, and Stan first heard something approach¬ 
ing jazz on the neighbours’ radio. 

‘Bands like Harry Roy, Oscar Rabin, other 

played jazzy things occasionally. I suppose the 
first jazz I ever heard really was in those early 
films—things like ‘Stormy Weather’, ‘Cabin 

Reveille with Beverly which had various bands 


in including Ellington. When Ijoined ENSA, 
the guys in the band I was playing with had a 
load of 78s they used to travel round with 
them and that’s when I first started hearing 
people like Basie, Teddy Wilson and various 
boogie woogie players at the time. Then 
from that time on I started seriously listening 

That was in 1944, when Stan was 16. He 
worked with the ENSA (forces’ entertain¬ 
ment) band for about two years. ‘It was a 
gipsy accordion band. The line-up was four 
accordions, piano, bass, drums and the leader 
played accordion, trumpet, baritone. It was a 

In the late 40s Stan worked with Roy Fox, 
Malcolm Mitchell and other, less distin¬ 
guished, dance bands. Was this a good 

‘I really can’t say. I figured that if I was to 
get anything out of it 1 should play it to the 
best of my ability. I never had to play from 
music so 1 had freedom to play chords and 
lines of my own choosing. So that’s what I 
did. But I tried to make it as musically 
interesting for myself as I could and that was 
beneficial, having to play tunes in different 
keys was good training for the ear. You’d go 
to a gig and maybe you’re used to playing a 
tune G and somebody calls it in E flat, and 
you rely on your ear to know where you’re 


going. It was another way too of learning all 
the standards because standards were played a 
lot in those early bands. So I guess it did me 

How did Stan first make his way into the 

The first jazz musicians I met, were at the 
Paramount—a Mecca dancehall in Totten¬ 
ham Court Road, where I was playing 
accordion with a trio called the Melfi Trio. 
The bass player would play one and three on 
the bass and two and four on a high hat. He 
used to just stand there doing this with the 
high hat. The audience there was entirely 
black so things could be slanted towards jazz a 
little bit, then they started a jazz night and 
that’s when I first met people like Ronnie, 
Harry Klein and Leon Roy. Monday would 
be jazz night and they would have one or two 
guests and that’s where I met Laurie Morgan, 
he suggested that I jacked in the Paramount to 
come and play piano for his group.’ 

PASSING THE HAT 

What sort of working life did a dance- 
band musician have at West End dance halls 
like the Paramount in the late 40s? 

‘It was about £18 a week, something like 
that. I played all day. I think the first session 
started at three o’clock and went through 
until about six, have a break and start again 
about half past seven till midnight, something 
like that, and one day off a week. Actually 
I’ve got all my work diaries since I started— 
and the other day I found that, for years, I was 
working nearly every night. All sorts of 
places. There was a period when 1 was 

the age of say 23-4 to age 26.1 used to work 

guitar and we loosely based it on the Joe 
Mooney quartet. The guy on guitar, a guy 
called Tommy Middleton really taught me a 
lot about harmony. He was a very good 
musician and I learnt a lot from him but 
Tommy was into booze. Not having any¬ 
where to sleep and only eating occasional fish 
and chips, he eventually died. So I did those 
sort of gigs, you know, take it in turns to go 
round the customers afterwards holding up 

‘I remember once we did a pub in Camden 
Town, 1 was living in Tooting at the time, 
and Camden Town from Tooting is about 15 
miles and we got 6s 8d each after taking the 
hat round. Totally mad. Pay the bus fare. 
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7 Steps to Jazz 

In the fifth part of this series, 
CHARLES FOX outlines the 
work of seven guitarists who 
have been most influential in 
their field. 
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Phase Three: Scandanavian 
days and beyond, by MAX 
HARRISON 

GEORGE RUSSELL 

Rational Anthems 
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as in, ‘Listen to the Silence’ as IV and ‘Living 
Time as V. ‘Vertical Form VI’ is entirely 
written out, except for Bertil Lovgren’s 
trumpet and Vlodek Gulgowski’s piano solos 
in Event IV. It is remarkable to think that the 

Events I and III are scored, even if the players 

in fact the Swedish musicians on the record¬ 
ing of the first performance in 1977, again at 
a concert in Estrad show an amazing grasp of 
Russell’s extremely difficult work. In some 
respects, ‘Vertical Form VI’ is a continuation 
of Living Time, the resemblances being 
particularly clear in Events II and IV. The 
former though, becomes repetitive, and goes 
on for too long. Also, Event V recapitulates 

Aside from the 1980 version of the 
‘Electronic Sonata’, the most recent LP to 
hand is George Russell New York Big Band , 
dating from 1977-78. This includes a 
performance from the ‘Vertical Form VI’ 
concert by the Swedish Radio Jazz Orchestra 
of ‘Cubana Be/Bop.’ At 10’ 25” this is 
considerably longer than the original Gille¬ 
spie recording of 30 years before, with very 
creditable trumpet playing by Lovgren and 
Americo Bellotto and conga drumming by 
Sabu Martinez. Naturally, modern recording 

subtleties of the scoring, and it emerges as an 

tered it in the late 1940s. The remaining 
tracks were done by Russell’s New York Big 
Band in 1978 and form a partial resume of his 
achievements, notably with reworkings of 
two parts of‘Listen to the Silence’, ‘Big City 
Blues’ from New York N.Y. and Event V 
from Living Time. This last has fine piano 
work from Stanley Cowell, and it is again 

provisation, was actually written out, apart 

recordings of ‘Ezz-thetic,’ ‘Stratusphunk,’ etc, 

terrain. The exception^ ‘Big City Blues’, 
here reduced to a vehicle for dreadful singing 
by one Lee Genesis. 

RADIO COMMISSIONS 

Yet the formation of the New York Big 
view of the path followed by Russell’s 
further confirmed by the 1981 Swedish 

tral piece. Time Spiral’. The band played at 
the Village Vanguard, New York, and at 

Newport Jazz Festival at Saratoga, in 1977. 
By 1982 it had toured Europe, appearing at, 

festivals, and’ the Kool Jazz Festival in 
Chicago. Before this appears in print the 


New York Big Band will have embarked on 
a tour of the Western States, including jazz 
festivals in San Diego Los Angeles. 

Lately Russell has responded to further 

Swedish Radio for a 50-minute orchestral 



a major piece first heard in Boston during 
June. He has also been at work for some years 
on a second book, dealing with further 
growths of the Lydian Concept, to be called 
The Reconstruction of Traditional Music The¬ 
ory. 

Indeed, he has remained intensely creative 
over several decades, which is something that 
few in jazz could claim. Aside from most of 
New York N.Y., the one major lapse, and 
questionable passages in ‘Vertical Form VI’, 
he has also been unusually consistent. There is 
something significantly new in each of his 


become progressively freer over a long 
period of time. Yet it sounds ever more 
individual, ever more his. Half a lifetime’s 

me that Russell is the greatest jazz composer 
aside from Ellington, and certainly the most 
underrated major figure in this music. Cynics 
might assert that such contentions are virtual¬ 
ly proved by the local jazz community’s total 
lack of interest in him. And there is no doubt 
that the indifference shown, for example, to 
the perfectly sustained musical argument of 
‘Othello’ or to the hour-long big band 
version of the ‘Electronic Sonata’—the largest 
wholly convincing structure produced by 

and spiritual torpor that it is perhaps best not 
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606 KINGS ROAD, FULHAM, SW6 
Telephone: (01) 736 7373 

JAZZ 7 NIGHTS A WEEK 

From 12 Midnight -After Hours Licensed Restaurant 
Wine served with Food 
11pm-1.30am Monday-Thursday 
11 pm-2.00am Friday & Saturday 
11 pm-1.00am Sunday 
Enquiries from non-members welcome 
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....still have probably the largest stocks 
of specialist music in London 

281 CAMDEN NIGH 51, LONDON NWI 
































This is the page where we 
invite someone to grind a 
current axe or debate a topical 
controversy. Today SKIP 
LASZLO asks 'Who will pay the 
piper?' 
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'Freedom is being able to have 
the choice and ability to handle 
any situation and any 
possibility—and not to restrict 
yourself to just a few choices . 

Vocalist and songwriter 
Annette Peacock talks to 
KENNETH ANSELL about her 
musical philosophy 


AWETTE 

PEACOCK 
















































JOHN CAGE 

Composer and philosopher 
John Cage achieved brief fame 
in the 60s with the notorious 
four minutes and 33 seconds 
silent performance. But there is 
much more depth to his ideas 
and compositions than the 
gimmickry portrayed by the 
popular press of the time: 
BRIAN MORTON explains . . . 


The Sound of One Hand Clapping 


NOTORIETY IS ALWAYS easier to 
achieve than lasting fame. Extremes—bricks 
in the Tate, self-violence, blank canvasses— 
are more immediately memorable than 
painstaking craft; such extremes enter public 
awareness suddenly and fade just as quickly 
when the first shock is over. John Cage had 
his moment in the early 1960s with 4’33”, 
precisely four minutes and thirty-three sec¬ 
onds of silence. It took the popular press 
longer than usual to chew that particularly 
tough piece of artistic gristle, but it was 
swallowed in its turn and Cage went back to 
the relative obscurity of the conservatories 
and the more way-out concert halls. 


A DEMOCRATIC COMPOSER 

Cage’s reputation as a gimmick man or 
charlatan was doubly ironic given his feelings 
about music and art. A philosophical anar¬ 
chist, he always upheld the view that the 
artist is not a special kind of man, but that the 
individual man is a special kind of artist. Cage 
has remained a genuinely democratic com¬ 
poser and for all his awesome learnedness is 
violently opposed to any form of elitism and 
most forms of virtuosity. He has always been 
a communicator and has never hesitated to 
simplify or explain his ideas and methods to 
make his music available to a wider public; 
any suspicion has been theirs, not his. During 
the 1950s, he became reigning champion of 
the Italian TV quiz Lascia o raddopia, answer¬ 
ing questions on mycology, a favourite 
hobby, the study of mushrooms (about as 
hard to conceive now as Anthony Braxton 
on Blankety-Blank but perfectly consistent 
with Cage’s open-hearted sense of fun); the 
producers even invited him to perform two 
compositions on-screen before the final 


John Cage was born in 1912 in Los 

inherited his father’s love for gadgetry and 
improvisation; in later life, the great artist of 
the machine, Marcel Duchamp, became a 
kind of surrogate father. In the early 1930s, 
Cage travelled and studied in Europe, return¬ 
ing to New York to study theory and 
composition and follow Henry Cowell’s 
lectures on folk music at the New School for 
Social Research. 


STUDIES WITH SCHOENBERG 

In 1934 he took classes with Schoenberg, then 
in exile in California. Cage’s early pieces 
follow the familiar tone-row method of 
Schoenberg and his disciples. Six Short 
Inventions (1933) and Music for Wind 
Instruments (1938) are dry, precise exercises 
in the Schoenberg style, now rather forgetta¬ 
ble. But Cage’s interest in non-Westem music 
and though had taken root; in the late 1930s 


ensembles. Twelve-tone music like Schoen- 
beg’s was based on carefully worked-out 
intervallic structures in often randomly 
chosen ‘rows’ of pitches; all Western music 
had been concerned with the resolution of 
deliberate disharmony by harmony and with 
appropriate structures for that resolution. 
(One convincing explanation for the length 
of Wagner’s works is that he sets up such 
complex dis harmonies in them that it takes a 
very long time to resolve them within the 





























Just a bald headed busker? 






















There is an air of mystery about 
this much-loved man who is 
one of the British jazz 
community's most familiar 
figures. DAVE ILIC tries to get 
to the bottom of the cosmic 
comic of the free-form 
fraternity in an interview with 
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MISCONCEIVED MOTIVES 
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"The most exciting, innovative 


NOUGH FOR JAZZ 


HERE ARE 180 REASONS 
WHY WINE SHOULD NEVER 
RE USED FOR COOKING ... 





We always have a selection of around 180 
different wines. They are all chosen for their 
palate and not their cookability, so you may 
well find some wines here that we wouldn't 
dream of using for the Coq au Vin! Priced 
from under £4 a bottle to £70, for something 
very special, whether you choose them to 
compliment our food or to drink on their 
own.It's just one of the things that made us 
The Standard 1982 Wine Bar of the Year. 

PS Our Chefs, though, insist that there ai£ a 
couple of reasons for using wine jn some of 
the dishes! 


Cafe St Pierre Restaurant & Brasserie 
29 Clerkenwell Green London EC1 
Reservations 01-251 6606 
Breakfast, Lunch and Dinner every day, 
and Sunday lunches 













































MILES AHEAD OF THE REST . . . 
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SOUTH HILL PARK ARTS CENTRE 
BRACKNELL, BERKS (0344)27272 
David T OOP, Jez Parfett (ax-sax player with Rip, Rig and Panic), 

David Holmes 

SSCT* 

Pete King Quintet 

Tue2S let 8 e 00plre £2.50/12.75 

Big Bird Music Theatre presents 
Harrison Birtwistle’s‘Bow Down’ 


. un30OctaMpm; , ^ e 2S£2.50 mentS become lnext ' cably 1 nked 

Don Weller/Bryan Spring Quartet 

Tue 8 Nov 8.00pm; E2.50/E2.75 

Spirit Level 

(piano/electric piano), Paul Anstey (double bass’), Tony Orrell (dru 
Sat 12 Nov 8.00pm; £2.25/£2.50 

State Sympathy 

) Nov 8.00pm; £2.20/£2.40 

Terry Smith plus Lennie Best Quartet 

Tue 22 Nov 8.00pm; E2.20/E2.40 

Vocem 

_NovloOpml E2.95/E3.20 

Don Weller plus Lennie Best Quartet 

Tue 6 Dec 8.00pm; £2.20/£2.40 

Don Rendell plus Lennie Best Quartet 

0 Dec 8.00pm; £2.20/£2.40 
the statio y nto P the door 





Roy’s Jazz Shop 

Ray's Jazz Shop Ltd. 

180 Shaftesbury Avenue 
London WC2H 8JS 
Tel. 01 2403969 


VISIT LONDON S LARGEST JAZZ 
RECORD SHOP 

★ New & Secondhand LPs, Books, 

Magazines, 78's & EP's 

★ Rarities, Deletions, & Cassettes 

EVERYTHING FROM HARRY BARRIS 
TO BARRY HARRIS! 

★ Record Tokens Sold & Exchanged 

★ Mail Order Enquiries Welcome 

★ Barclaycard& Access Accepted 

★ We will Buy Or Part Exchange 
Your Unwanted LP's 


OPENING HOURS 10-6.30 
MON. TO SAT. 


Every Thursday 40p 
No one else worth listening to 



















































































Back issues of The Wire are still available 

Please send £1 per copy (inc p&p) to: 

Back Issues, The Wire, 

23 Mirabel Road, 

London SW6 7EQ, 

England. 
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Inexperienced Trumpet W;i 

Jazz Messengers, ’50s/’60s based bat 
01 546 7985. 
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Tours of jazz and improvised music: 

MIKE GIBBS BAND 

12-piece line-up includes Tony Coe reeds, Jim Odgren reeds, 

Chris Pyne trombone, Rick Taylor trombone, Palle Mikkelborg trumpet, 

Wayne Crantz guitar, Steve Swallow bass, Bob Moses drums, Mike Gibbs leader/composer 
November 

Wed 2 7.30 LONDON Bloomsbury Theatre 
Thu 3 8.00 SOUTHAMPTON Solent Suite 
Fri 4 7.30 MANCHESTER R.N.C.M. 

Sat 5 8.00 LLANTWITMAJOR St Donat's Castle 
Sun 6 8.00 BIRMINGHAM Strathallan Hotel 
Tue8 8.00 NEWCASTLE People's Theatre 
Wed 9 8.30 SHEFFIELD Leadmill 

Free improvisation from East and West 

EVIDENCE & ISKRA 1903 

‘(First E. German group to tour this country) 

Dietmar Diesner saxophones 
Steffen Huebner percussion 
Carlo Inderhees piano 
Paul Rutherford trombone 
Barry Guy bass 
Phil Wachsmann violin 
November 

Wed 30 7.30 LONDON Bloomsbury Theatre 
December 

Fri 2 7.30 LIVERPOOL Bluecoat 

Sun 4 8.00 BIRMINGHAM Aston University, The Triangle 

Tue6 8.00 BRISTOL Arnolfini 

JOHN SURMAN BRASS PROJECT 

Martin Drover, Henry Lowther, Harry Becket trumpets 
Malcolm Griffiths, Chris Pyne trombones 
Geoff Perkins, Steve Saunders brass trombones 
Chris Lawrence bass, John Marshall drums 
John Surman soloist, John Warren conductor 
January 

Wed 25 7.30 LOA/DON Bloomsbury Theatre 
Thu 26 7.30 COVENTRY Warwick Un. Arts Centre 
Fri 27 8.30 KENDAL Brewery Arts Centre 
Sat 28 8.00 NEWCASTLE People's Theatre 
February 

Wed 1 8.30 SHEFFIELD Leadmill 
Thu 2 9.00 MANCHESTER Band on the Wall 
Sat 4 8.00 LEICESTER Phoenix Arts 
Mon 6 8.00 SOUTHAMPTON Solent Suite 
Tue7 8.30 WORCESTER The Barn 
Wed 8 8.00 BRISTOL Arnolfini 

Further details from Contemporary Music Network, Arts Council of Great Britain, 

105Piccadilly, London W1V0AU. TelOI-6299495 


Contemporary Music Network Arts Council 

OF GREAT BRITAIN 







LONDON WC1X8BB 
01 278 8623 



We stock records, books and 
cassettes 

Hundreds of special offers are available by post 
or in the shop. Remember! We have the largest 
selection of jazz in the country - thousands of 
secondhand LPs and current releases including 
Japanese and US imports. 


MAIL ORDER LISTS 

If you wish to receive a copy of our latest lists 
please send a SAE. A new list will be available in 
mid-June with over 500 used LPs plus news of 
the latest releases and an extensive special offer 




















